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THE STATE LIBRARY MEETING. 


The Indiana Library Trustees Association 
and the Indiana Library Association are to 
hold a joint meeting in Indianapolis, at the 
Hotel Severin, November 8, 9, and 10, 1916. 
The program promises to be an unusually 
good one with addresses by Vachell Lindsay, 
the poet; Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian, 
St. Louis; Mr. Herbert D. Hirshberg, Li- 
brarian, Toledo; Mr. Harry Tipper, of New 
York on ‘What the Library Can Do For the 
Business Man”; Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 


mission; and, it is hoped, Miss May Massee, . 


editor of the A. L. A, Booklist, Programs 
will be sent out before the meeting. Every 
library trustee and every librarian should 
make an effort to be present for these ad- 
dresses and the discussions on legislation and 
other important matters. The reports of the 
meetings will be printed in the Occurrent for 


January, 1917. 


LIBRARY WEEK AND GOOD BOOK 
WEEK. 


December 4-9, 1916. 

Suggestions as to how to advertise the li- 
brary and how to improve the quality of the 
books read in the community should always 
be welcome to librarians of public libraries. 
The Commission, accordingly with the heartiest 
approval of the plan, call to the attention of 
librarians the adoption by the League of 
Library Commissions of the week December 
4-9 as Library Week. This action was taken 
at the suggestion of Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, 
Chief Scout Librarian of the Boy Scouts of 
America, that the libraries of the country ob- 
serve Library Week in conjunction with the 
Good Book Week inauguarated by the Li- 
brary Commission of the Boy Scouts of 
America. The brief account reprinted here 
from the American City of the recent success- 
ful Library Week in Toledo will offer many 
suggestions, some of which any librarian ought 
to be able to adapt to the conditions of her 
community. In addition to these accomplish- 
ed plans at Toledo, a committee of the League 
of Library Commissions further suggests that 
the library give special invitations to various 
classes and organizations of citizens, each 
class to have a special day at the library. 
Days and special programs with exhibits can 
be arranged for clubs, business men, farmers, 
factory workers, primary, grammar, and high 
school children, mothers, or other groups 
which will suggest themselves to librarians. 

For some years the Indiana Library Com- 
mission has sent out to the smaller libraries, 
sample collections of children’s books suitable 
for Christmas gifts, and for two years past, 
the W. K. Stewart Company, of Indianapolis, 
has kept for sale on specially marked tables 
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in its children’s department, books recom- 
mended by the Commission, and has sent 
printed lists of these books to the librarians of 
the state. Miss Gertrude Thiebauld, of Peru, 
has been particularly successful in going to 
the local bookstore on certain advertised days 
and helping parents select the books for their 
children. 

The Commission stands ready, as always, 
to help any librarian in her plans for “‘Library 
Week.” Every librarian can do something. 


LIBRARY WEEK IN TOLEDO. 


“The week beginning Wednesday, March 1, 
was Library Week in Toledo. That period 
was set aside by the Library Committee of 
the Commerce Club for the purpose of stimu- 
lating a more lively interest in good litera- 
ture and to help increase the circulation of 
library books at the several branches of the 
Public Library. Many people, it was dis- 
covered, were unaware that the library is a 
free institution; many thought that some form 
of guarantee must be given in taking out a 
library card, and others thought that only a 
certain class of people were allowed in the 
library. 

“The committee had spent several months, 
meeting weekly, devising ways of making the 
library more active, hence no avenue of 
publicity was over-looked in the actual cam- 
paign. The daily newspapers published gra- 
tuitously each day during the week articles 
containing news items about the library, 
which had been prepared by the committee- 
men. There being three papers, eighteen such 
articles were written and published. An 
effective advertisement was placed in all the 
papers.” 

“The proprietors of the moving picture 
theatres were induced to co-operate. Slides 
were used in their performances bearing such 
slogans as ‘Learn More, Earn More,’ ‘A 
Book for Every Reader—A Reader for Every 
Book,’ and many others. On the fronts of 
the street cars appeared placards bearing the 
forceful announcement, ‘The Fool Never 
Learns. The Average Man Learns from his 
own Experience. The Wise Man from the 
Experience of Others.’ Every laundry pack- 
age upon being opened disclosed a polite 
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request to use the Public Library to ‘‘Learn 
More and Earn More.’ Twenty thousand 
of such messages were sent out in various 
ways during the week. 

“Store windows in different parts of the city 
contained appropriate displays, informing the 
public of the new, Carnegie Branch libraries 
which were soon to be erected in the city. 
The windows of one of the savings and trust 
companies in a prominent section, where 
thousands of people pass daily, were decorated 
with attractive signs reading, ‘Are you going 
to build this spring? The Library has books 
which will tell you how.’ 

“A small, six-page folder was gotten out, 
with a picture on the front page and the 
admonition to ‘Know all there is to know 
about your job,’ containing inside a story 
entitled, ‘Why Smith Kept His Job.’ 

“The Superintendent of Schools had one- 
thousand of these pamphlets distributed to 
the teachers who in turn told the story to their 
pupils. The children who are influenced in 
this way to visit the Public Library will be 
shown on those visits how easily the library 
may be used. The Sunday newspapers con- 
tained an article on the children’s story hour 
and about many interesting branches of the 
library work. The churches of all denomina- 
tions helped to make the week a success, 
announcements being made from the pulpits 
ealling attention to the Public Library, and . 
leaflets being distributed through the con- 
gregations. 

“In addition to this publicity, a room was 
taken in one of the largest office buildings in 
the city and an attractive display was ar- 
ranged there, including a stock of library 
books. A number of employes from the 
Public Library were kept busy making out 
library cards for business men and any one 
who happened in.” 

The following extract from a letter of Mr. 
F. K. Mathiews will show how great a help 
librarians have been and may be. 

“Our records show that last year ‘Safety 
First Juvenile Book Week’ in oné way or 


another was observed in approximately three 
hundred cities and towns of all sorts and sizes. 
While in many places we had the co-operation 
of our scout officials or Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
or public school teachers, usually it was a il- 
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brarian who furnished the leadership, and I 
would that I were gifted in verse to sing her 
praise. Many did excellently, but she excelled 
them all. It was the librarians who exhorted 
ministers to preach, editors to write editorials 
or publish articles; with unabated zeal, they 
held book exhibits, distributed book-lists, 
addressed women’s organizations of almost 
every conceivable kind, stirred to action in- 
different and hesitating booksellers. 

“TI earnestly hope that this year in pro- 
moting GOOD BOOK WEEK a very much 
larger number of librarians will co-operate 
with us, and we will be most grateful to you 
for any assistance you may render in helping 
to make this possible.” 


BUY THE BEST BOOKS FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN will be the slogan of the new 
campaign of the Library Commission of the 
Boy Scouts of America, to be inauguarted 
with GOOD BOOK WEEK, December 4-9, 
1916. For this same time, the League of 
Library Commissions will urge upon the 
Librarians of their several states the de- 
sirability of observing a LIBRARY WEEK, 
when a campaign of publicity may be pro- 
moted for the purpose of stimulating a more 
lively interest in the work of the public li- 
brary, and for making available to parents 
the help they need in selecting books to be 
purchased as Christmas gifts for their children. 

For definite information concerning plans 
for LIBRARY WEEK, inquiries should be 
addressed to the secretary of your State Com- 
mission. The suggestions that follow have 
to do particularly with the problem of educat- 
ing the public to concern itself regarding the 
kind of books that should be purchased for 
children as Christmas gifts. To this end, 
editorially and through articles, the national 
magazines will lend their aid. The alto- 
gether important thing is, however, that every 
leader of every organization, having to do 
with the training of the child, should, to the 
very limit of their ability and time, co-operate 
locally. 

Librarians can assist by holding book 
exhibits and distributing booklists. In some 
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instances librarians find it helpful in co- 
operating with local booksellers in publishing 
alist. In promoting publicity plans it would 
be helpful tom ntion ‘GOOD BOOK WEEK” 
in the “Monthly Bulletin”, and newspaper 
editors can be easily persuaded to write 
editorials and publish articles as well as lists 
of books. 


Women’s organizations of all sorts can be 
easily interested. It may be suggested to 
them that the subject ‘“‘Books for Christmas 
for the Children” be discussed either at the 
November or December meetings. Effort 
also should be made to supply speakers. Ex- 

ionce in promoting ‘Safety First Juvenile 
Book Week” has demonstrated that it is 
easily possible to persuade the ministers’ 
to preach on the importance of children’s 
reading. They too would doubtless be 
sufficiently interested to make mention of 
GOOD BOOK WEEK in their weekly 
calendars. 

As for the book stores, most of them will be 
interested in making window displays, and in 
many instances they will be glad to make a 
special exhibit of books approved by the local 
library. Effort should also be made to have 
them distribute lists of these books. Some 
libraries, too, during the holiday season, 


‘have arranged with book stores to let an 


assistant act in their stores as advisers to 
clerks and customers. 

The list ‘““Boys Book Like Best’’ prepared 
by the Library Commission of the Boy Scouts 
of America is being revised. There will be 
added the best of the boys books published in 
1915, together with a separate list of the 
worth while books for boys published during 
1916. This list, will be published as last 
year in the October 14th issue of the PUB- 
LISHERS WEEKLY, and may be ordered 
through them in quantities with the imprint 
of the local library on the cover. 

A bulletin-board poster, “Watch Your 
Step” (shows boy climbing up steps of good 
books) will be sent to librarians upon request 
addressed to Library Commission, Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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PLACING THE EMPHASIS. 


“TI wish’, said one of our most capable 
librarians the other day, ‘‘that we could dis- 
cuss what the librarian of a small library, 
with no regular assistant, can and should do 
for the children in the library. For myself, 
I have had to give so much attention to my 
rural extension work, my clubs, and my 
schools that I have not been able to spend 
much time on the children’s side of the room”. 
Any one as familiar as the listener was with 
the good judgment of this librarian would 
know that she was probably doing much more 
for the children than she thought she was 
doing, and that undoubtedly if she should 
consider any other division of her library 
work, she would have felt her accomplish- 
ment far short of her ideal. As a matter of 
fact, the very sanity and balance that had made 
her feel she had been neglecting one side of 
her work, had kept her from over emphasizing 
any other side of her work. 

Every librarian, naturally, finds herself 
more interested in certain of her activities 
than in others. Her keenest pleasure may be 
in reference work, or in story-telling, or even 
in cataloging; but if she understands her 
community and herself, and is a good ad- 
ministrator, she will not allow her inclination 
to lead her to overemphasize any one side of 
her work. 

The importance of any one part of the 
service offered by a public library is variable, 
depending upon local conditions and the 
state of public opinion. Whether or not the 
library staff should teach school children the 
use of the catalogue was a question of no 
importance in the days before card catalogues. 
Today, most libraries find the question of a 
printed catalogue negligible. What a library 
in a city of 100,000 inhabitants would be 
criticized for failing to undertake, a library 
in a town of 1,000 inhabitants might be just 
as severely criticised for attempting. Per- 
spective, or in a sense of values, is necessary 
for effective service. 

Not all good ideas in library management 
are universally good. An attempt to try 
every method that has proved successful else- 
where or has been recommended in general is 
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an error in judgment only too common with 
librarians; and as a rule the more enthusiastic 
and inexperienced thelibrarian, the more ready 
she is to undertake what may for her mean a 
neglect of work more important to her com- 
munity. Not long ago there came to an 
Indiana library that employed no assistant, 
an enthusiastic and recent graduate from an 
excellent library school. In temperament and 
personality, she was admirably fitted to work 
with children. She had learned much about 
the importance of interesting the children in 
the library so as to train up a generation of 
readers. Accordingly, she began to put into 
practice all the good things of which she knew 
to interest children in the library. She told 
stories in the library and in the library yard; 
on Sundays she told Bible stories; she held 
classes for school children in the use of the 
catalog and in the use of reference books. 
Inevitably, she succeeded in making the library _ 
and the librarian popular with the children, 

and she could point with pride to really 
spectacular results from her effects, but she 
was obliged to work such long hours over time 
to do her technical work that she overtaxed 
her strength. Unfortunately, too, the great 
need of the library was to interest the mon of 
the town in the library, for in this particular 
town the men showed even less than the or- 
dinary interest in the library. She failed to 
realize that children are the most responsive 
to advances and that, accordingly, a larger 
proportion of her limited energies should have 
been spent on the more difficult task of in- 


_ teresting the men. In another town where 


abundant opportunites offered for work with 
factory employees, the librarian complained 
that all her time was taken up with cataloguing 
Cataloguing to her was not a means of serving 
the public, but an end for which the public 
must be sacrificed. With these librarians, 
as with many others, praiseworthy effort was 
misspent, because disproportionate to the 
needs of the library. 

One important characteristic of a good 
executor is the ability to distinguish the essen- 
tial from the non-essential. To know what 
to slight or even entirely neglect, is as im- 
portant as to know what to do well. Un- 
necessary effort is waste energy, and good 
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well-rounded service to the community is 
better than a perfect catalog or a weekly 
' story-hour at a sacrifice of an equally neces- 
sary service. 


PROPOSED LIBRARY 
LEGISLATION. 


The Indiana Library Trustees Association, 
The Indiana Library Association, and the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs purpose 
again to attempt to secure the passage of a 
new library law which shall codify the present 
library laws of Indiana and secure some 
changes made necessary by the development 
of library work in the state. In the two pre- 
vious legislatures, the bill as introduced would 
have compelled all libraries operating under 
any other law than that of 1901-03-11, to 
reorganize. Naturally, towns that were sat- 
isfied with their present boards of manage- 
ment di¢ not wish reorganization. To meet 
their objections in 1915 the bill was amended 
in committee so as to except all cities of the 
first and second class, but the opposition was 
strong enough to prevent the reporting of the 
bill by the Senate Committee. In the new 
bill it is proposed to omit entirely any clause 
that would compel any change of manage- 
ment in any library in the state. What the 
library conditions of the state demand is 
further opportunities for rural extension such 
as a provision for county libraries and modifi- 
cation of our present township law. 

The bill to be introduced will be then essen- 
tially a rural extension bill, although it will 
also attempt to rewrite the law under which 
most libraries are working so as to remove 
some of the ambiguous provisions that have 
been discovered in the working. 


The proposed changes provide that: 


1. One incorporated town may join with 
another to maintain a public library. 
Such co-operation is now not pro- 
vided, though not prohibited. 


2. A township or incorporated town may 
join with a town in another county 
to maintain a public library. 
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3. County libraries may be established in 
counties having no library or only 
one library at the county seat or 
elsewhere. Also, that even if there 
is already more than one library in 
the county, one of these may unite 
with all parts of the county not al- 
ready supporting a library; or the 
existing libraries of the county may 
unite to form a county library sys- 
tem. This provision is one of the 
greatest library needs of the state. 


4. That for a period not to exceed five 
years, a library board may levy a 
special tax of not over 5-10 of a mill 
to extend or protect library build- 
ings and to erect new buildings. 

The whole bill, then, takes away no existing 
privilege of any library, but merely adds to 
the privileges which it already has. 

Certification of Libraries. 

The two library associations also propose 
to introduce into legislature, either as a 
separate bill or as a part of the codification 
bill, a provision for a board of examiners to 
issue certificates to those hereafter to be ap~- 
pointed for the first time to the librarianship of 
any library with a possible income of $1,000, 
or more. This will affect no librarian already 
appointed and holding a position. There 
seems to be no objection to this attempt to 
raise the standard of library service in the 
state. It is as natural and just to require cer- 
tificates of librarians as of school teachers. 
This section as introduced will probably read 
asin 1915; 

“All librarians appointed for the first time 
to the librarianship of a library, by any library 
board in counties, cities, towns or townships 
in which the library receives support from an 
assessed valuation of one million dollars or 
more, and which shall be supported in whole 
or in part by public funds, shall on and after 
August 1, 1917, hold a certiffeate of qualifica- 
tions issued by the Board of Library Exam- 
iners as hereinafter provided. 

The Public Library Commission shall 
appoint a Board of Library Examiners of 
five members, of whom one shall be the secre- 
tary of the Public Library Commission and 


shall act as secretary of such Board of Ex- 
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aminers; the other members shall be appointed 
first for one, two, three and four years re- 
spectively, and thereafter each for a term of 
four years. The various sections of the state 
and the different kinds of library service 
shall be represented so far as possible by the 
examiners thus selected. Members of such 
board shall receive no compensation for their 
services, but necessary traveling expenses 
shall be paid from the funds of the Public 
Library Commission. It shall be the duty of 
the Board of Examiners thus appointed to 
issue certificates of qualifications to librarians, 
and for such purpose the Board shall establish 
such grades of service as they shall deem wise 
from time to time and shall prepare examina- 
tion papers and hold examinations, and they 
may accredit established library schools, and 
do all such things as may be necessary to 
secure information relative to the knowledge, 
training and experience of applicants for 
library certificates.” 

Discussion of these bills will be a part of 
the program of the Joint Meeting of the 
I. L. T. A. and the I. L. A. 


PERIODICALS—PROPER AND POPU- 
LAR. 


Many libraries will be at this time revising 
their periodical list ready for their January 
subscriptions. It is generally supposed that 
better rates can be obtained from subscription 
agencies when the library subscriptions run 
from January 1 to December 31. The prob- 
lem of selecting periodicals that are both 
proper and popular for a public library is 
perhaps more difficult now than ever before. 
If one tries to make a list of the less expen- 
sive periodicals suitable for young people in 
their teens, one is surprised to find how few 
of the many magazines that sell for from ten 
to fifteen cents one can include in the list. 
Magazines which libraries have been 
placing on their tables for years are now no 
longer possible. Many librarians do not seem 
to be conscious of the change in some of these 
magazines. This ¢ e for the worse has 
been so well discussed by Mr. Frederick W. 
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Faxon in the April, 1916, number of hia 
Bulletin of Bibliography, that the Occurren 
has taken the liberty to quote in part what he 
says there. 


“The general lowering of the popular 
Magazine standards has been one of the 
noticeable developments of the present time. 
Twenty-five years ago practically every 
popular octavo-size monthly was deemed 
worthy of a place in Poole’s Index, which 
meant it was of permanent reference value. 
In those days I recall only Mr. Munsey’s 
Argosy and Frank Leslie’s Monthly as period- 
icals not “in Poole.”’ About eighteen years 
ago Mr. Munsey, who since Frank Leslie’s 
day has been the most prolific magazine 
creator we have known, began to experiment 
with the taste of news-stand readers, and 
launched in quick succession several story mag- 
azines,—such as Junior Munsey, Puritan, 
Quaker, Cavalier, and Scrapbook. Only one or 
two other such magazines were then issued, 
and only two or three of Mr. Munsey’s brood 
were before the public at any one time. 

Smart Set and Ainslee’s had however ap- 
peared and exploited the “high-life”’ side of 
fiction, as contrasted with the more conven- 
tional heart-interest romances published pre- 
vious to that period. 

Within the last three years, however, an 
ever-increasing mass of trashy and oftentimes 
debasing “literature” has appeared in new 
magazines. In fact we see two types in story 
periodicals on all our news-stands to-day— 
the poorly written, colorless story, and the 
“high-life’’ or ‘“‘breezy” kind. We are now 
on the crest of this flood, and our better maga- 
zines begin to show its baleful tendencies. 
Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s, McClure’s, have been 
won over already, Century is weakening. It 
is not of these known periodicals that I now 
write, but of the enormous output of story- 
magazines at 10 cents and 15 cents a copy, 
which flaunt their “girlie covers” on news- 
stands East and West, North and South. A 
flood of stories cheap, and many worse than 
cheap, fed to a public that is not reached by 
the public library. These and the moving- 
picture magazines seem to the casual observer 
to be the only periodicals on sale. 

It is possible the moving-picture craze has 
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caused the demand for such reading. These 
pernicious monthlies are bought by the thou- 
sands, as the tons in the secondhand shops will 
testify. I wonder if libraries, by excluding 
Munsey, Cosmopolitan and McClure’s, are 
‘helping the public, or driving the very people 
they hope to protect into a field of reading 
infinitely worse? 

Nowadays the people who are not reading 
Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal will be found choosing their enjoy- 
ment from the following list of ‘‘best-sellers,” 
the inside of most of which will be unfamiliar 
to librarians, and, I imagine, to most library 
eard-holders. I give titles as tabulated from 
news counters, and drug-store windows, 
without trying to grade them according to 
inferiority. Some few—a very few—of which 
the Red Book Magazine is a good example, are 
really even better now than many of the 
standard “indexed” popular magazines. The 
great majority the country could very well do 
without, and some, notably among those 
‘which hae such a vogue as to be later issued 
bi-monthly or quarterly under another name, 
ought to be suppressed. _ 

I add to the list the motion-picture period- 
icals, as of interest, and I give volume, number 
and date of a recent issue of each periodical 
listed. 

This excerpt from The Bang of March 6, 
1916, is worth reprinting in this place: 


WHAT THE PUBLIC NOW READS. 


CLASS A. “Ginger Type” 


Smart Set (vol. 48, no. 4, April, 1916). 
“A magazine for the civilized minority.” 
Breezy Stories (vol. 1, no. 5, Jan. 1916). 
The Pariesienne (vol. 2, no. 4, April 1916). 
Young’s Magazine (semi-mo., v. 31, no. 4, 
April 1916. 
‘Realistic short stories.” 
Snappy Stories (semi-mo., v. 18, no. 2, April 
18, 1916). 
Live Stories (vol. 7, no. 1, April 1916). 
Formerly Women’s Stories. 
Ainslee’s Magazines (v. 37, no. 3, April 1916). 
Clever Stories, no. 4, Nov. 1915. 
(This is a re-issue of June and July, 1915, 
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Smart Set, with all traces of the real source 
carefully removed.) 
Pepper Pot, vol. 1, no. 3 [1916]. 

(This is a re-issue of 3 back numbers of 


‘Live Stories without any clue to the original 


name, or publisher.) 
Ginger Jar, no. 13, [1916]. 

(This is a re-issue of 3 back numbers of 
Snappy Stories, source concealed cleverly.) 
Yellow Book, no. 20, [quarterly, 1916]. 

(This contains 3 back numbers of Young’s 
Magazine or Breezy Stories without credit 
being given. C. H. Young is publisher of all 
three.) 


CLASS B. “Story Class” 


All-Story Weekly (vol. 56, no. 3, April 1, 1916). 
Short Stories (vol. 85, no. 4, April 1916). 
‘Adventure, humor, mystery.” 
Railroadman’s Magazine (vol. 29, no. 4, April 
1916). 
Smith’s Magazine (vol. 23, no. 1, April 1916). 
“A publication for the home.” 
Adventure (vol. 11, no. 6, April 1916). 
“Stories of life, love and adventure.” 
Romance (vol. 9, no. 1, April 1916). 
Argosy (vol. 82, no. 1, April 1916). 
Wide Awake Magazine (semi-mo., vol. 5, no. 2, 
March 25, 1916. 
(Formerly called Tip-Top Semi-Monthly.) 
People’s Magazine (vol. 20, no. 4, April 1916). 
“Stories that stir.” 
Popular Magazine (semi-mo., vol. 39, no. 6, 
March 7, 1916). 
Detective Story Magazine (semi-mo., vol. 2, 
no. 6, March 20, 1916). 
All Around Magazine (vol. 11, no. 6, April 
1916). 
(Formerly New Story Magazine.) 
Top Notch Magazine (semi-mo., vol. 26, no. 1, 
April 1, 1916). 
Blue Book Magazine (vol. 22, no. 6, April 1916). 
Green Book Magazine (v. 15, no. 4, April 1916). 
Mainly theatrical. 
Red Book Magazine (vol. 26, no. 6, April 1916). 
McBride’s Magazine (vol. 97, no. 580, April 
1916). 
(Formerly Lippincott’s Magazine). 


CLASS C. “Movie” 


Motion Picture Magazine (vol. 4, no. 3, April 
1916). 
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Motion Picture Classic (vol. 2, no. 2, April, 
1916). 

Photoplay Magazine (vol. 9, no. 5, April 1916). 

Picture-Play Magazine (vol. 4, no. 2, April 1, 
1916). 

Moving Picture Stories (weekly vol. 7, no. 167, 
March 10, 1916). 

Moving Picture World (weekly, vol. 27, no. 10). 

Film Players Herald and Movie Picture 
Pictorial (vol. 2, no. 6, Feb. 1916). 

Picture Progress, Relating to Motion Pictures. 
(vol. 2, no. 3, Mar. 1916). 

Feature Movie (vol. 5, no. 2, Mar. 1916). 

Motography, the Motion Picture Trade Journal 
(weekly, vol. 15, no. 12, Mch. 18, 1916. 
Incorporating The Nickelodeon). 

Film Fun (no. 325, April, 1916). 
Pictures and jokes. 

- Life stories of the Movie Stars, vol. 1, [1916], 

16mo. 


There are 15,000 periodicals published in 
America and 3,000 monthly periodicals. 
Crowley’s magazine, compiled recently for the 
year 1914 the circulation and subscription 
statistics regarding 50 leading periodicals. 
The combined circulation of one issue of 
these was 31,038,967 and the total annual 
subscription $33,872,210.90. As several of 
these are weekly publications the monthly 
circulation must be about 50,000,000 copies. 
Fifty magazines then reach every second 
person in the United States every month at a 
cost to the country of 33} cents per capita. 
By how much do you suppose the other 2,950 
monthly and 11,950 other periodicals increase 
the annual expenditure and circulation figures? 
If these 50 periodicals leading in circulation 
were the best 50 published we might feel 
gratified by the figures, but when we find the 
Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s, Red Book, All Story, 
Motion Picture Magazine, Popular Magazine, 
ete., in the list, and Harper's, Century, 
Atlantic, Nation, North American Review, 
etc., missing, we see what kind of reading 
matter the public wants. 

Following is the list compiled by Crowley’s 
Magazine as copied from the Publishers’ 
Weekly for February 12, 1916. The money 
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estimates are based on subscription rates, and 
as these are always less than the retail price, 


the estimates are conservative: 
Annual 
Subscription 
Magasine. Price. Circulation. Receipts. 

Woman's World. ..... $ .35 2,040,525 $ 714,183.75 
-20 2,028,000 405, 600.00. 

Saturday Evening Post...... 1.50 1,950,565  2,925,847.50 
Ladies’ Home Journal ..... 1.50 1,606,263  2,409,304.50 
McCall’s Magasine......... -50 1,261,426 630,713.00 
Ladies’ World.............. 1.00 1,104,917 1, 104,917.00 
Cosmopolitan...... 1.50 1,000,000  1,500,000.00 
Pictorial Review........... 1.50 932.762 1,399,143.00 
Home Life..... . 25 903,418 225, 854.50 
1.50 900,000 1,350,000.00 
People’s Home Journal..... 50 895,472 447,236.00 
883, 462 220, 865.50 
Farm Journal.............. 20 845, 612 169, 122.40 
Woman's Home Companion. 1.50 800,000  1,200,000.00 
i 763, 182 381,501.00 

693,000 173, 250.00 

642,390 1,670,214.00 

694, 630 173, 657.50 

600,000 900, 000.00 

562,979 281,489.50 

Mother's Magasine......... 50 560, 848 280, 424.00 
McClure’s Magasine 1.00 533, 805 533, 805.00 
Housewife........ 50 531,458 265, 729.00 
Youth’s Companion........ 2.00 450,000 900, 000.00 
American Magasine......... 1.50 440,000 660,000.00 
Modern Priscilla. .......... 1.00 408, 541 408, 541.00 
Munsey’s Magazine......... 1.50 400,000 600,000.00 
Popular Magasine.......... 3.00 380,000  1,140,000.00 
Leslie’s Weekly............ 5.00 379,196  1,895,980.00 
Popular Mechanics......... 1.50 354, 201 531,301.50 
Metropolitan Magasine..... 1.50 850,000 525,000.00 
Good Housekeeping......... 1.50 350,000 525,000.00 
National Monthly.......... 1.50 807,333 460, 999.50 
Christian Herald........... 1.50 284, 221 426,331.50 
Literary Digest............ 3.00 258,000 774,000.00 
Hearst’s Magasine.......... 1.50 250,000 375,000.00 
1.50 250,000 375, 000.00 
Ainslee’s Magasine......... 1.50 240,000 350,000.00 
Country Gentleman. ....... 1.50 223, 924 335, 886.00 
Motion Picture Magasine.... 1.50 200,000 300,000.00 
American Boy............. 1.50 198, 653 297,979.50 
Review of Reviews.......... 3.00 175,000 525,000.00 
Pearson’s Magasine......... 1.50 156,000 234,000.00 
Scribner's Magasine........ 3.00 150,000 450,000.00 
3.00 105,000 315,000.00 


31,038,967 $33,872,210.90 


For further discussion of periodicals see 
Occurrent v. 3, no. 12, September, 1914. 
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MODERN DRAMA AND THE LIBRARY. 


The interest in contemporary plays is so 
general and so many organizations are in- 
terested in developing this new interest in 
the drama, that the librarian can ill afford to 
neglect the unusual opportunities which are 
hers to foster this growing interest. Even the 
chronic novel reader will in most cases read a 
play with interest and many readers who will 
not even read a long novel, can be induced to 
read a play. In the last few years, many of 
the best contemporary plays have been printed 
in inexpensive form and a very moderate 
amount of money invested by the library will 
purchase a very respectable collection of 
modern plays. Perhaps the greatest single 
help which a librarian can have in selecting 
plays and in encouraging their reading and 
study, is the Drama League of America. 
Membership in the Drama League entitles 
a member to a regular magazine published by 
the Drama League, to bulletins of plays and to 
outlines for study. Outlines already pub- 
lished Were listed in the Occurrent for July, 
1916. The Indianapolis center of the Drama 
League is one of the flourishing centers of the 
country and has done very good work for the 
drama in Indianapolis. It is anxious to ex- 
tend the work of the League over the state and 
ean be of assistance to librarians who are 
interested. It seems as if it would be very 
much worth while for even the small libraries 
to become members of the Drama League if 
only for the sake of the literature which they 
will obtain for their membership dues. Furth- 
ermore, the librarian is perhaps the best 
person in her community to encourage an 
interest in the Drama League. - 

The Secretary of the Commission will be 
glad to give further information, or inquiries 
may be addressed to Mrs. Thomas D. Me- 
Whinney, Secretary of the Indianapolis 
Center of the Drama League, 3015 North 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. 


QUESTION BOX. 


I am writing for your advice . . . about the 


going out end being hept tue weske 


ts now the case, will soon be shabby or worn out 
and it isn’t at all probable that they would ever 
be replaced, for, of course, the magazines are 
not reprinted as are the books. 

The question of whether or not bound per- 
iodicals shall circulate generally, is often de- 
bated and variously answered, according to 
local conditions and to many will seem suffi- 
cient to warrant the withdrawal of bound 
volumes of periodicals from circulation. In 
a library of considerable size where magazines 
are constantly being used for reference, it is 
generally considered advisable to keep the 
bound volumes constantly in the library. In 
some libraries, duplicate bound sets are kept 
for circulation. In a small library, however, 
it seems better to lend bound magazines freely 
with the restriction that any volume needed 
for reference can be recalled to the library at 
any time. This is not difficult in a small 
town. Emergency reference calls are, of 
course, not possible to anticipate; but if the 
periodical index shows that some desired 
article is in a volume in circulation, a mes- 
senger should soon be able to get it, or a tele- 
phone message to a rural borrower should 
bring the volume in the next mail. Any 
reference for school or club work, the librarian 
should know far enough in advance to be able 
to have the necessary volumes reserved in the 
library for reference. 

Early volumes of magazines that are now 
hard to obtain, may, of course, very properly 
be withdrawn from circulation, but the 
periodical collections of most of our smaller 
Indiana libraries do not go back of 1900, so 
that any volume lost, can in most cases, be 
easily replaced at a reasonable cost. 

The advantages in circulating bound vol- 
umes from a small library are that the general 
collection is greatly increased, and the taste 
for non-fiction reading is encouraged. Habit- 
ual fiction readers do not probably use the 
magazines so much as do readers who wish 
interesting articles of general interest, but 
who do not wish to read whole books on any 
one subject. In many cases, also, the only 
material which the library has on a subject 
may be in periodicals, and the reader who 
wishes the material may not be able or willing 
to use the volume in the library. A large 
library will often have plenty of other material 


advisability of putting into general circulation 
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to lend, but a small library which has nothing 
but a magazine to lend may, (by refusing to 
lend a volume which is sitting idly on the 
shelf), deprive a borrower of necessary aid. 


“One of the churches in our town wishes to use 
the Public Library auditorium for services 
every Sunday morning and every Wednesday 
evening. It is advisable for the library board to 
allow this?” 

It is quite common in Indiana for library 
boards to allow various church organizations 
to use the library auditorium for services 
when temporarily out of ahome. It does not 
seem wise to make any permanent arrange- 
ments with any religious body for such a use 
of the auditorium. On Sunday mornings, of 
course, the assembly room will probably be 
used for no other purpose and the regular 
meetings for church services would not in- 
terfere with any other activity. If any one 
organization, however, is allowed to have the 
auditorium regularly on a certain day of the 
week, such an arrangement is likely to in- 
terfere with important meetings which may 
occasionally arise. Many library boards make 
@ point of not reserving regular dates for any 
particular association. It would seem, how- 
ever, that clubs organized for special purposes 
should be allowed a regular time for meeting 
in the library. The librarian can keep a 
regular schedule of hours. It would probably 
not be wise to assign all the time to regularly 
meeting bodies, thereby excluding an oppor- 
tunity for occasional public meetings. There 
seems to be no valid objection to allowing a 
religious sect to meet in the library simply 
because it is a religious sect; but it would not 
be wise to provide at public taxation a per- 
manent meeting place for any one particular 
religious denomination. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The summer school of the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana completed its fifteenth 
annual course of six weeks on July 29th. 
The thirty-two students who enrolled and 
whose names were printed in the Occurrent 
for July, all completed the courss satisfactorily 
and were granted certificates. The students 
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were fortunate this year in having as one of 


‘the regular instructors in addition to the 


regular Commission staff, Miss Flora B. 
Roberts of Pottsville, Pa. 

In addition to the lectures of the regular 
curriculum, there were the following talks: 

“What the library can do with drama and 
poetry,” by Matthew S. Dudgeon, Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission; 
“The A. L. A. Booklist’? by Miss May Massee, 
Editor; ‘American Publishers” and “The 
library and the book store” by Mr. Frederick 
G. Melcher of the W. K. Stewart Book Store, 
Indianapolis; ‘‘Modern periodicals’’ by Mr. 
Demarchus C. Brown, State Librarian; ‘“‘The 
professional spirit of librarianship” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Claypool Earl, President of the 
Indiana Commission. 

The school in a body made a visit to the 
public library at Plainfield, Indiana, where 
they were entertained by the library board. 
The work of the library was explained by the 
librarian, Miss Mayme Snipes. Particular 
interest was shown in the new automobile 
which makes a house to house delivery to the 
rural patrons of the library. 

In addition to the regular course, there was 
given again this year a special seminar course 
in cataloguing for librarians who had pre- 
viously had summer school training. This 
course was conducted as formerly by Miss 
Flora B. Roberts, and the following librarians 
were enrolled: 

Miss Lulu M. Christner, New Castle, Ind. 

Mrs. Virginia Emanuel, Auburn, Ind. 

Miss Esther Hamilton, Liberty, Ind. 

Miss Lulu M. Miesse, Noblesville, Ind. 

Miss Margaret Quinlisk, Sidney, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jeanie L. Sawyer, Hammond, Ind. 

Miss Mayme C. Snipes, Plainfield, Ind. 

Miss Della Taylor, Shoals, Ind. 

Miss Margaret A Wade, Pendleton, Ind. 


BUSINESS MEN AND LIBRARIES. 


John Cotton Dana, Newark, chairman of 
the sub-committee of the National Edu- 
cational Committee of the A. A. C. of W. on 
libraries, in his report at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, said business men and the public 
libraries have both been at fault for the fact 
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business men do not use the libraries more in 
solving their business problems. 

He said American business men had been 
far behind the Germans in this respect, for 
while not many German cities have great 
public libraries like we do, the German busi- 
ness man has learned that he must read if he 
is to keep up. Mr. Dana said: 

“Tn this country business is unable as yet 
to take advantage of all that the world can 
tell, for several reasons. Here are two of 
them: Our active industrialists were not 
taught in school that they need to use print 
to keep posted, just exactly as do lawyers and 
doctors; and, our libraries, being burdened by 
an academic or ‘scholarly’ inheritance, have 
been unable to see that business is a very im- 
portant part of their field of usefulness and 
that they ought to work it, and work it per- 
sistently. 

“As a result, business houses of every kind 
are setting up special libraries with experts in 
charge, who tell their employers every day 
what is, the latest world news in their line; 
and public libraries are beginning to find that 
‘business’ is part of their domain.” 

Associated Advertising, August, 1916. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Hoosier Year, Composed and Edited by 
Catherine T. Dunn and Angeline P. Carey. 
Indianapolis, Hyman, $1.00. 


A very interesting book that should be of 
interest to all Indiana librarians is the Hoosier 
Year, compiled and edited by Catherine T. 
Dunn and Angeline P. Carey. The book con- 
sists of an appropriate selection for each day 
in the year—366 for leap year—and each 
selection is from a different Indiana writer or 
speaker. This book is published by Max R. 
Hyman, Indianapolis, at $1.00. 

Libraries: Addresses and Essays, by John 
Cotton Dana. H. W. Wilson Company, 
White Plains, N. Y., $1.80. 

It is needless to say that these addresses 
and essays of Mr. Dana, covering twenty-five 
years of writing and speaking of library 
problems, are vastly stimulating. Librarian- 
ship as a profession has made many and rapid 
changes in its standards during the last 


twenty-five years. Considering these changes, 
it is remarkable to note how coincident with 
the modern idea of librarianship is Mr. Dana’s 
presidential address at the Cleveland Con- 
ference of the Ameircan Library Association 
in 1896. A few quotations from this address 
will show how good a seer Mr. Dana has 
been. 

“To the observant eye our libraries are not 
altogether halls of learning; they are also the 
haunts of the lazy. They do not always 
interest parents in their children; perhaps they 
lead parents to be indifferent to their children.” 

“Tf the free public library movement be not 
absolutely and altogether a good thing, and 
he is a bold economist who vows that it is, 
how urgent is the call to us to make each our 
own library the corrective, as far as may be, 
of the possible harm of its existence. A col- 
lection of books gathered at public expense 
does not justify itself by the simple fact that 
it is. If a library be not a live educational 
institution it were better never established. 
It is ours to justify to the world the literary 
warehouse. A library is good only as the 
librarian makes it so.” 

“Look first to your own personal growth. 
Get into touch with the world. Let no one 
point to you as an instance of the narrowing 
effects of too much of books. 

“Be social. Impress yourself on your com- 
munity; in a small way if not in a large. Be 
not superior and reserved. Remember that 
he who to the popular eye wears much the air 
of wisdom is never wise.” 

“See that your local book and news men are 
heartily with you in the work of spreading 
knowledge of the right use of books and in 
encouraging ownership of books in your com- 
munity. If you come in contact with the 
bookseller and the publisher of the great 
cities, do what you can to persuade them that 
to join in the work of this association of li- 
brarians is not only to benefit the community 
at large, but to help their own particular 
business as well.” 

“Do the business men and the business 
women, the active people, those who feed us 
and clothe us and transport us, those who have 
brought about in the last few decades the 
great increase in creature comforts for every 
one, do these business people take an active 
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interest in your library? Do they care for 
you or for your opinion? If not, is it their 
fault? Is it that they are gross and dull and 
material and worldly; or is it that you, the 
wise librarian, know not yet how to bring 
your educational forces to bear on the life 
that now is? Our work is but begun so long 
as we are not in close touch with the man of 
affairs.” 

The contents of the volume are: 

Hear the other side. 

The Public and its Public Library. 

The Failure of Book Reviewing. 

A Librarian’s Enthusiasm. 

What we Read. 

Library Problems. 

The Place of the Public Library in a 
City’s Life. 

The Increase of Things to Read. 

Mere Words. 

Fiction-Readers and Libraries. 

What the People Read. 

Making a Library Known. 
What State and Local Library Associa- 
tions Can Do for Library Interests. 
Many sides Interest; How the Library 
Promotes It. 

Anticipations, or What We May Expect 
in Libraries. 

Story-telling in Libraries. 

What the Modern Library is Doing. 

The Country Church and the Library. 

Women in Library Work. - 

Branch Libraries in School Houses. 

Relations of a Library to its City. 

The Public Library and Publicity in 
Municipal Affairs. 

Making the Library a Business Aid. 

Librariology. 

The evolution of the Special Library. 

The Legitimate Field of the Municipal 
Public Library. 

What Next? 

Any librarian who reads this book will find 
that the author has accomplished his purpose 
as set forth in his preface: 

“Tn this volume I have not attempted to say 
definitely how the librarian of the future will 
adapt his practic to the new conditions. I 
have tried only to make it quite clear that the 
wise librarian will keep his mental manners 
plastic and his professional methods flexible. 
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And perhaps here lies my chiefest reason for 
thinking that it may prove worth while to 
reprint these papers—that they quite urgently 
insist that, after an enthusiasm born of love 
the calling, the one most essential attribute 
of the librarian, if he would be forever helpful 
and never an obstacle, is a profound belief 
that the end is not yet, that new conditions 
arise daily and that they can be wisely met 
only after a confession of ignorance, a sur- 
render of all doctrine and careful and unpreju- 
diced observations.” 


FREE TO LIBRARIES. 


Mrs. Julia Henderson Levering, has been 
generous enough to turn over to the Public 
Library Commission what copies remained 
in the hands of the publishers of the former 
edition of Historic Indiana. A new edition 
has appeared this year, but the old edition is 
still of great use. As long as the supply lasts 
the Commission will send to any library not 
already owning Historic Indiana, a copy upon 
the receipt of the necessary eight cents for 
postage. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 


Coatesville. 


The dedication of the new library building 
at Coatesville was a feature of the Fourth of 
July celebration. ‘The morning hours were 
devoted to story telling by Miss Carrie E. 
Scott to the children of Coatesville and vi- 
cinity. In the afternoon there was a recep- 
tion and book shower and an inspection of the 
library. In the evening, an overflow crowd 
filled the assembly room to listen to the even- 
ing program during which Marone, the In- 
dianapolis harpist, discoursed sweet music. 
Mr. G. H. Hughes, president of the library 
board, gave a short history of the library and 
of what had been accomplished. H. E. 
Hathaway told of the appreciation of the 
people of Coatesville and Clay Township for 
the library. Addresses were also delivered by 
Demarchus C. Brown, State Librarian, and 
Mr. Frederick Melcher, Manager of the W. 
K. Stewart Book Store at Indianapolis. 

The building which is 50 by 32 feet, is 
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located on a lot 60;by 120 feet about one block 
north of the public square. It is built of 
Hytex brick of the Sarabond pattern. The 
furniture and woodwork are of fumed oak. 
The lower floor is of concrete and is divided 
into four rooms and entry—committee rooms, 
assembly room and furnace. The entire 
building will be heated by steam from its own 
plant, and is lighted by an indirect lighting 
system. The architects were Graham & Hill 
of Indianapolis, and the contractors, the 
Masten Lumber Company of Coatesville. 
The building was constructed at the cost of 
$8,000, the gift of the Carnegie Corporation 
to the people of Coatesville and Clay Town- 
ship. 

Among the gifts to the library was a hand- 
some clock presented by Mrs. Amanda Hunt 
of Indianapolis, in memory of her husband, 
the late Dr. Tilghman Hunt, who was one of 
founders of the first library established in 
Coatesville. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 
Attica.—The advisory board of Davis 
Township, Fountain County, has levied a tax 
for the support of the Attica Public Library, 
in return for the privileges of the library 
which will now be extended to the inhabitants 
of Davis Township. 


Bluffton.—The reading rooms of the Bluff- 
ton Public Library have been redecorated and 
new shelving has been added to relieve the 
crowded condition of the books. 


Cambridge City.—The Germantown 
branch of the Cambridge City Public Library 
was opened Thursday evening, August 17th, 
with a program in the Lutheran Church. 
B. F. Wissler, President of the Library Board, 
gave an introductory talk on “The general 
use of the library.”” Mrs. O. E. Stuart, of 
Dublin, a member of the board, presented 
the library to the people. Mrs. Edward 
Tweedy, librarian, told of the relation between 
the central and branch libraries. Miss Carrie 
E. Scott, assistant state organizer of the 
Public Library Commission, spoke of the 
advantage of the branch library. At the 
close of the program the new branch library, 
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which is in rented quarters on Main Street, 
was opened for inspection. 


Colfax.—A prominent feature of the Com- 
munity Institute at Colfax was the laying of 
the cornerstone of the library building. 


Covington.—The privileges of the Cov- 
ington Public Library are now extended to 
the people of Troy Township. 


Darlington.—The library has been pre- 
sented with a gift of a number of books and 
curios by Mrs. Levi Knotts, whose former 
husband was superintendent of schools at 
Darlington for a number of years. 


Evansville.—A gift has been presented by 
the colored Good Citizen’s League to Cherry 
Street branch library. 


Fort Branch.—Clifford Shopbell of Evans- 
ville has been chosen architect of the Fort 
Branch library building and the contract for 
erection has been awarded to J. A. = 
of Mount Vernon, Ind. 


Fort Wayne.—The public library building 
was closed for several weeks this summer for 
extensive repairs and redecoration. 


Frankfort.—The first extension of service 
from Frankfort Public Library, outside of the 
city, has been granted to Center Township 
upon a petition recently presented to the local 
school board by taxpayers of the township 
residing outside the county-seat. The town- 
ship advisory board has levied a tax of 5 cents 
on the $100 to pay for this series. 


Gary.—On account of the crowded condi- 
tion in Froebel School, the rooms now occupied 
by the branch of the public library will soon 
have to be vacated. To provide for this 
emergency, the library board are planning for 
the erection of a $15,000.00 branch library 
building in the vicinity of the school. A lot 
for this building has been donated and the 
Carnegie Corporation will be asked to give 
the money for the erection of the building. 

A tile garage has been built at the central 
building to house the library auto and trucks. 


Goshen.—During the month of July, the 
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library building was closed in order to have 
the interior redecorated. 


Grandview.—A library tax of five cents 
on the hundred dollars has been levied for the 
support of the public library. 


Greencastle.—The interior of the library 
building at Greencastle has been redecorated. 


LaGrange.—Bloomfield Township has 
joined with LaGrange in the support of a 
public library. An option on a lot has been 
secured, and the Carnegie Corporation has 
been asked for money for the erection of a 
library building. 

LaPorte.—The trustees of the school 
corporation of LaPorte have purchsed a site 
at Maple Avenue and Indiana Avenue for 
$9,500.00, for the new library building. 


Merom.—Merom has levied a tax for the 
support of a public library and a lot for a 
library building has been donated. 


Milroy.—A township library has been 
organized in Anderson Township. It will be 
located in the school building at Milroy and 
the present collection of 500 volumes will be 
turned over to the new organization. 


Monticello.—A case for curios of historical 
interest has been placed in the reading room 
of the Public Library. 


North Judson.—By the levying of a tax 
for the support of a public library and the 
organization of a library board at North 
Judson, Starke County, is put on the library 
map. 


Owensville.—The contract has been award- 
ed for the erection of the new library building. 


Peru.—The inhabitants of Jefferson Town- 
ship will enjoy the privileges of the Peru 
Public Library in return for the tax levied by 
the advisory board. Branches of the library 
will be established at Denver and Mexico. 


Petersburg.—Petersburg, county seat of 
Pike County, has levied a library tax and a 
library board has been appointed. Until 
this levy was made, Pike County was without 
a public library. 


Pierceton.—The plans for the new $10,000. 
building have been approved and the con- 
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tract let. Mahurin & Mahurin of Fort 
Wayne have been chosen architects. 


Richmond.—The interior walls of the 
Morrison-Reeves Library have been re- 
decorated during the summer. 


Roann.—The corner stone of the library 
building was laid September 20, 1916. Work 
on the building is progressing rapidly. 


South Bend.—The new Library which is 
being erected at the University of Notre 
Dame will be one of the finest and most 
modern of the college libraries of the country. 
Work was begun on the structure in May, and 
in the plans no efforts have been spared to 
apply all the latest and most approved ideas 
in library construction. When it is finished 
the cost will reach $250,000.00. Edward L. 
Tilton of New York City is the architect. 
Notre Dame University Library has a re- 
markable collection of books dating back 
almost to the discovery of the printing art by 
Gutenberg. In the collection are 3,434 
parchments made before the art of printing 
was invented. 


Spencer.—The Public Library Board at 
Spencer has purchased a picture entitled 
“Entrance to a park’”’ by T. C. Steele for the 
public library. 


Tell City.—Clifford Shopbell of Evans- 
ville has been chosen architect of the $10,000 
library building at Tell City. The contract 
has been awarded and the work on the build- 
ing is progressing rapidly. 

Warsaw.—The contract for the erection of 
the new Warsaw Public Library building has 
been awarded to Exra Frantz of North Man- 
chester. The total cost, after deducting the 
$660. allowed for the old building, will be 
$15,857.40. 

Williamsport.—The public library is in re- 
ceipt of a gift of 100 books from Mrs. Fremont 
Goodwine of Locust Ridge, La. Work on 
the new library building is progressing rapidly. 

Winchester.—A very pretty new entrance 
has been completed on the north side of the 
public library building. By the erection of 
this new entrance or vestibule, the overflow 
of a drain leading from the basement will be 
prevented. 
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PERSONALS. 


Miss Gertrude Aiken has. tendered her 
resignation as librarian of the Seymour Public 
Library and Miss Katherine Frazee of Arcadia, 
formerly librarian at Seymour, has been 
appointed to the position. 

Miss Nellie Simmons, who has been the 
librarian of the Darlington Public Library, 
has resigned. 

Miss Esther MeNitt, assistant in the Arch- 
ives Department of the Indiana State Library 
‘was granted a month’s leave of absence this 
summer to do special work in the Department 
of Local History and Genealogy of the New 
York State Library. She has also been grant- 
ed a year’s leave of absence to attend the New 
York State Library School. 

Miss Caroline Myers, formerly reference 
librarian of the Lebanon Public Library, has 
accepted a position as librarian of the New 
Confederate College at Winona, Indiana. 

Miss Claude Hawkins has been appointed 
assistant in the Washington Public Library 
to succeed Miss Adelia Casto who resigned to 
be married 

Miss Vera M. Evans, for the past two years, 
librarian of the Elwood Public Library, has 
tendered her resignation to the library Board, 
and has accepted a position in the San Diego, 


California, Public Library. Miss Edith Wilt 


of Rushville is now acting librarian at Elwood. 

' Miss Helen Jeffries has been named assis- 
tant in the Elwood Public Library to succeed 
Miss Ruth Dunlap whose marriage to Boyd 
Cochran, a member of the high school faculty, 
was solemnized in September. 

Miss Bessie May Painter, has resigned her 
position as children’s librarian of the Evans- 
ville Public Library to accept the position of 
children’s librarian of the Carnegie Free Li- 
brary of Allegheny, Pittsburgh. She has 
been succeeded by Ruth Adamson of Terre 
Haute, a member of the 1916 class of the 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. 

Misses Anne and Grace Hotchkiss have re- 
signed their positions in the Gary Public 
Library and have entered the Teacher’s Col- 
lege, at Indianapolis. 

Miss Ruth Wallace, head cataloguer of the 
Evansville Public Library, was granted a leave 
of absence to conduct the reference course at 
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the Chatauqua course Summer Library School, 
August, 4-18. 

Miss Ruth Hellekson of Indianapolis, a 
graduate of Smith College, has been appointed 
an assistant in the reference department of the 
Indiana State Library. 

Miss Florence Jay, who was formerly 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Indiana State Library, has been appointed 
reference librarian of the Marion Public 
Library. This position was made vacant by 
the resignation of Miss Rhoda Ann Overman 
who was married July 1st to Bernard Bobbs 
Shively of Marion. 

Miss Mildred Riley has succeeded Miss 
Gertrude Claypool as assistant in the Michi- 
gan City Public Library. 

Miss Avis F. Meigs of Fort Wayne, a mem- 
ber of the 1916 class of the Carnegie Libray 
School, Pittsburgh has accepted a position in 
the children’s department of the Fort Wayne 
Public Library. 

Miss Eugenia Vater has returned to the 
reference department of Purdue University, 
after a year’s leave of absence for study at the 
New York State Library School. 

Miss Rowena Compton has succeeded Mrs. 
Eva Fidler as librarian of the Orleans Public 
Library. 

Miss Helen Barbour has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Bloomington Public 
Library and was married the 30th of Septem- _ 
ber to Mr. Donald Storey Dixon, and will 
reside at Dallas, Texas. : 

Miss Ella Saltmarsh, formerly superin- 
tendent of branches of the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library, has resigned her position and in 
May, 1916, was married to Mr. Richard Neal. 
Miss Saltmarsh has been connected with the 
Indianapolis Public Library for twenty-one 
years and has given valuable service. She 
has been succeeded by Miss Clara Dippel. 

Miss Emma Outhouse, a student at the 
New York State Library School, has been 
appointed assistant cataloguer at the Evans- 
vill Publie Library. 

Miss Etta Montegue of Evansville has 
been appointed an assistant in the public 
library. 

Mrs. Charles Winter has been appointed 
librarian of the East Germantown branch of 
the Cambridge City Public Library. 
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